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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Universal Military 
Training Discussed 





New York Times Stirs Debate on 
This Issue by Challenging 
Editorial Statement 


PLEADS FOR SWIFT ACTION 
Opponents Contend That Such Training 


Will Hasten Our Participation 
in Foreign Conflicts 











One of the most widely discussed news- 
paper editorials of the year recently ap- 
peared in the New York Times. It issued 
a sharp and ringing challenge for immedi- 
ate compulsory military training of all able- 
bodied Americans. Here, in part, is the 
editorial statement made by that news- 
paper: 

“The time has come when, in the inter- 
est of self-protection, the American people 
should at once adopt a national system of 
universal compulsory military training. We 
say this as a newspaper which has never 
before believed in the wisdom of such a 
policy in time of peace. We say it be- 
cause the logic of events drives us re- 
morselessly to this conclusion... . 

“We must recognize that Hitler has al- 
ways shown an overvaulting ambition, great 
daring, and an amazing sense of timing. 
We must recognize that he has declared 
himself the sworn enemy of the ‘pluto- 
democracies,’ of which we are the largest, 
the richest, and the softest. We must rec- 
ognize that his whole strategy has been to 
strike before his opponents were pre- 
pared. 

“We have no possible alternative but to 
take advantage of such time as is given us 
to strengthen our defenses. Congress has 
taken the first necessary steps by appro- 
priating funds for the acquisition of ma- 
tériel (equipment); but matériel is of no 
value without men who are trained to use 
. Sar 


Halfway Measures 


“With England’s example before us, we 
cannot afford halfway measures or the 
luxury of hesitation. We should proceed 
at once to establish a genuinely demo- 
cratic system of military service which will 
give us an adequate defense force and give 
the men who constitute that force adequate 
training... . 

“We believe that such a system of serv- 
ice ought to be introduced as an emergency 
measure, to be abandoned if and when 
the present danger has passed. We believe 
that it should be so drafted as to provide 
training not only for young men, but for 
older men as well. We believe that it 
should be accompanied by a well-considered 
but drastic kind of taxation, designed to 
prevent a single penny of excess profit 
from accruing to those manufacturers who 
fill our government’s defense orders. This 
is a time for universal service.” 

In taking this stand, the Times, due to 
its widespread influence and to the fact 
that it is usually calm and restrained, has 
raised a storm of comment and discussion. 
Already, a powerful movement is under 
way in Congress to put through a compul- 
sory military training law. The opponents 
of such a plan are preparing to combat it 
with all their vigor; hence, it is expected to 
produce a great debate, both in Congress 
and throughout the country as a whole. 

At the present time, according to reliable 
evidence, the American people are very 
evenly divided on this critically important 
question. A nation-wide Gallup poll taken 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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THEY ARE WRITING THE ANSWER NOW 








A Plea for Tolerance 


By WALTER E. Myer 


No city in any land has a greater mixture of nationalities and races than has our 
leading metropolis, New York City. Within its borders reside large numbers of Germans, 
Czechs, Russians, Chinese, French, Poles, and more than a million persons who are 
descendants of Italian immigrants or were born in Italy themselves. The mayor of that 
great city, Fiorello LaGuardia, is himself the son of an Italian immigrant. 

When the Allies and Germans came to grips last September, Mayor LaGuardia urged 
the people of his city to remain entirely peaceful and to remember that the war would 
be fought on the battlefields of Europe and not on the streets of New York City. He 
re-emphasized this point a short time ago when Italy went into the war on the side of 
Germany. Despite the sentiments or feelings of foreign elements in New York toward 
their former countries, he said, they must not forget that they are now living in America 
and that they owe their entire loyalty and allegiance to this country. New York City, 
the mayor continued, “will brook no demonstrations, no propaganda that remotely touches 
on any disloyalty to our country by anyone.” 

This warning is fully justified and appropriate as an effort in these highly emotional 
days to keep order and unity in our country. I feel that it should be coupled, however, 
with another appeal. Not only do foreign elements in the United States have an obliga- 
tion to conduct themselves as true American citizens, but Americans of older stock also 
have a rare opportunity of living up to the best ideals and traditions of our democratic 
land. They have a chance to prove that they believe in tolerance, not only as a virtue 
to which they give lip service during times when everything is going smoothly, but also 
during periods of great strain and stress. 

I have an unpleasant memory of some of the hatreds and injustices of the World 
War period. It was unfortunate for one to bear a German name in those days or to 
speak with a German accent, however much he may have disapproved of the acts of 
the German government; however stalwart he may have been in his Americanism. 

This unfriendliness practiced toward fellow Americans because of their foreign an- 
cestry was a very unjust, a very ugly thing. It was a very cruel thing. It was also very 
un-American, for America is made up of many races and nationalities and our national 
strength depends upon our maintaining unity and common sympathies. 

Today, in certain communities, a similar trend of intolerance is to be observed. The 
fear of Fifth Column activities has helped to bring this about. Naturally, if one has 
any actual evidence which leads him to think that a certain individual or family is serving 
a foreign power and is working against the best interests of the American government, 
he should report such evidence to the proper authorities. But except in a case of this 
kind every true American should be tolerant of the rights and feelings of all people with 
whom he comes in contact, regardless of their nationality, race, or creed. 


Hitler Plans Drawn 
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German Victory Would Result in 
Welding Bulk of Continent 
Under Nazi Control 


LARGER DREAMS FOR FUTURE 
No Secret Made of Ambitions to Exert 


Nazi Power and Influence on 
a World-Wide Scale 





On January 30, Adolf Hitler made a 
speech celebrating the beginning of the 
eighth year of National Socialist rule over 
Germany. It was in many ways a typical 
address, full of boasts and vague warnings, 
and did not excite more than passing atten- 
tion outside of Germany. The European 
war was generally at a standstill, and the 
Allies were confident that, with their block- 
ade in effect, they had and would keep 
the upper hand. They were not inclined to 
attach great weight to anything that the 
Nazi leader might have to say. 

But if recent history has proved any- 
thing, it has shown that Hitler’s speeches 
—and the speeches of his Nazi lieutenants 
—must not be discounted. Time and time 
again, in their public statements and in their 
writings, the Nazis have laid bare the out- 
lines of their plans for the future. They 
have warned other nations of what was to 
come, and have had their words borne out 
by the development of events. The failure 
of the British and French to take account 
of these warnings has been one of their 
greatest weaknesses. It may prove to be 
their undoing. 


Warning Delivered 


Hitler’s address of January 30 provides 
an excellent illustration of this point. 
Standing before thousands of Germans who 
had been gathered in the great Berlin Sport- 
palast, he delivered a grim warning to the 
Allies. Declaring that the first stage of the 
war—the stage of political and military 
preparation, including the Polish campaign 
—had ended and that the second stage 
would shortly begin. ‘They wanted war. 
They shall have it,” he shouted again and 
again, indicating that he would carry the 
battle to his enemies with all the fury and 
might of his armies. He went on: 

“What England has done in the last five 
months [since the war began] and what 
France has done we know. But apparently 
he [Churchill] does not know what we 
have done in the last five months. The 
gentlemen are perhaps of the opinion that 
we have slept. 

“Ever since I stepped into the political 
arena I have never slept over one day of 
importance, much less five months. I can 
give the German people the assurance that 
in comparison to what has been created 
in the last five months everything that 
arose in the last seven years pales. Our 
armament has now reached planned pro- 
duction. This planning has proved effec- 
tive; our foresight now begins to bear fruit 
in all fields. . . .” 


Here, however vague, was a hint of the 
tremendous mechanized army which Ger- 
many was preparing for the onslaught 
scheduled to take place three months later. 
Yet, the New York Times correspondent in 
London reported that “members of the 
House of Commons listened to the speech 
in the lobbies. The threats of a coming 
attack on the Allies apparently did not im- 
press them or British officials.” 

Because of what has happened in Europe 
during the last seven years, few can fail 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Straight Thinking 














Foolish Consistency 


4i FOOLISH consistency,” said Ralph 

Waldo Emerson, “is the hobgob- 
lin of little minds.’’ Much hinges, of course. 
on the word “foolish,” for a reasonable 
consistency is a worthy object of desire. 
One whose thinking and acts are capricious, 
who is guided by no enduring purpose, 
who is essentially inconsistent, cannot be 
relied upon. One who changes his opinions 
with the shifting winds will be without in- 
fluence. 

But we too often find people running off 
at the other end of the bridge. They 
carry consistency to the point of stupid 
stubbornness. This interferes not only with 
their own thinking and development, but 
also with the influence they may have 
upon other people. The individual who 
has not had a new idea in the memory of 
his associates, and who clings to the same 
line of thinking come what may, is seldom 
a molder of opinion or a leader of men 

One who sets out on the difficult task 
of seeking truth and of learning the art 
of straight thinking must give himself 
chance. He must seize upon every bit of 
knowledge he can come upon, and he must 
make it his own. He must be willing to 
accept new facts and truths whenever he 
discovers them. He should leave no stone 
unturned in his quest for truth, and should 
possess the courage to fight daily for what 
he believes to be right, while at the same 
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Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Winston Churchill; 2. pneumonia; 3. 
Edward R. Stettinius; 4. Paraguay; 5. Edou- 
ard Daladier; 6. Dunkerque; 7. (c) 8. true; 
9. General George C. Marshall; 10. Luxem- 
bourg; 11. William C. Bullitt; 12. Canada; 
13. Jay P. Moffat; 14. President Roosevelt. 
Mussolini; 15. Uruguay; 16. Nebraska. Sen- 
ator George Norris; 17. (a); 18. Norway. 
England. 
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time holding his objectives subject to 
vigilant scrutiny and critical review. 
Many there are, however, who do not 
do this. They refuse to accept and use 
new ideas because these new ideas con- 
flict with old ones to which they have 


become accustomed. A _ person, for ex- 
ample, may form and state an opinion. 
Then he comes into possession of evidence 
which strongly indicates that his opinion 
is wrong. But he does not want to admit 
error. He thinks it would hurt his reputa- 
tion. It would reveal, he thinks, a weak- 
ness on his part. So, instead of revising 
his opinion in the light of new evidence, 
he goes ahead expressing the old ideas. 
He rejects the newly found evidence, and 
sets out to find some other fact which 
will give support to the position he has 
already taken 

It would be bad enough if, by such 
conduct, an individual merely deceived 
others. But he deceives himself as well. 
As a usual thing he does not realize what 
he is doing. As he goes about industri- 
ously looking for evidence to bolster the 
views he has expressed, he thinks he is 
studying the problem and becoming better 
informed. He thinks he is seeking the 
truth when he is merely trying to find bet- 
ter reasons to bring to the support of his 
original case. 


We have said that one may fall into this 
error because he does not want to admit 
that perhaps he has been mistaken in the 
past. Many follow the same course of 
“foolish consistency” for another reason. 
They are sluggish in their thinking. They 
are lazy. They take the path of least re- 
sistance. It is easy for them to go along 
in the same rut, sticking to their old ideas 
and notions. It never occurs to them to 
test and analyze their views occasionally, 
examining criticisms of them as well as 
supporting arguments. 

It is true, to be sure, that one should not 
change his mind too frequently. To do so 
is to be fickle. But it is equally true that 
there can be no progress without change, 
and that the individual whose views always 
remain the same must eventually become 
stagnant and unprogressive in his thinking. 

As one proceeds in learning and knowl- 
edge he will frequently change his mind. 
Each of us grows in wisdom by discarding 
that which appears false or inadequate and 
substituting that which appears to be true 
and satisfying. There is probably no 
greater obstacle to the acquiring of a true 
education than the false and heedless pride 
that prompts one to ignore facts and opin- 
ions merely because their acceptance would 
require a reorganization of his ideas. One 
is on the upward road intellectually only 
if he dares to look truth in the face and 
to throw off that “foolish consistency” 
which is the “hobgoblin of little minds.” 


Canadians Are Expected to Play 


A More Important Role in Future 


IA GPANADA makes isolation 

for the United 
makes neutrality a fiction. Any day 
the present struggle lasts, the United States 
to choose a War 
over Canada and abandonment of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The possibility is re- 
so long as Britain holds her own on 
But it is there.” 


impossible 
Canada 
while 


states. 


might be forced between 


mote 
land and controls the seas. 

When John MacCormac wrote this blunt 
introduction to his important study of the 


existing relations between the United 
States and Canada (‘‘Canada: America’s 
Problem,” New York: Viking Press. $2.75), 


indeed, seem remote. 
does, and—coming out at 
—his book has turned out to 
viniabe, and perhaps even pro- 


the possibility did, 
It no 
this moment 


longer 


be very 
phetic. 

In the chapters which follow his star- 
tling introduction, the author rallies an im- 
pressive array of facts and arguments to 
support his contention. There is nothing 
new about his presentation. What he has 
to say has already been noted by the Ger- 
man government, and by such individuals 
as Col. Charles Lindbergh. The Dominion 
plays a dual role in world affairs today. 
On one hand, it is a nominally independent 
segment of the Western Hemisphere, and 
protected by the Monroe Doctrine against 
foreign invasion. On the other, it is the 
most important dominion in the British 
Empire, and as such, is waging war on Ger- 
many. 


U. S. Interests 


It is generally recognized that the United 
States could never sit back and permit any 
foreign power to place its forces within 
striking distance of our most vital 
and undefended northeastern industrial 
centers by occupying Canada. For reasons 
of self-interest, therefore, we have prom- 
ised to protect the existing borders of the 
Dominion against foreign invasion. This 
means that we have, in effect, told Can- 
ada’s enemy that Canadian troops may be 
sent against Germany in Europe, but that 
if that same enemy makes any attempt to 
strike back with an invasion of Canada 
itself (assuming that it could), the United 
States would deciare war at once. The 
author, born in Canada, is not anti- 
Canadian, nor an isolationist. He simply 
brings this up to point out the paradox 
which many Americans ignore in the rela- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States. 

The fact is, the author notes, very few 
Americans have ever taken the trouble to 
interest themselves in Canada and its his- 
tory. For that reason it is not always 
understood that the present attitude in 
Washington toward Canada has not en- 
dured for so very long. There was an 
extended period when annexation of Can- 
ada by force or by barter with Britain 
was an important plank in American for- 
eign policy. Jefferson in 1812, and Madison 
in 1818, regarded absorption of the Ca- 
nadian provinces as necessary. After the 
Civil War the United States government 
suggested three times to London that 
Canada should be handed over in whole 
or in part to pay for damage done by the 
British to Union shipping from 1861 to 
1865. Down through the last decades of 
the nineteenth century the idea continued 
to crop up, and vestiges of it remained as 
late as 1911. 

It has been only within the past three 
decades that Americans have finally come 
to regard Canada as a self-governing, sov- 
ereign state, capable of managing its own 
affairs. It has been only within the last 
decade or two that we have come to ap- 
preciate Canada’s economic importance. 
Today she is the fifth great trading nation 
of the world, and possesses “an industrial 
plant greater that Italy’s, and one of the 
largest air forces in the world.” We are 
now coming to respect Canada as a pro- 
ducer of wheat, nickel, copper, platinum, 
gold, zinc, pulpwood, timber, and furs. In 
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American investments 
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the source of a billion-dollar 
United 


areas which have yet to be 


may find 
times as 
foreign country), 
annual trade 


States 


turnover with the vast 
developed, and 
1 huge railroad system, capable of meeting 
the needs of a far greater population than 
the 11,000,000 people who inhabit Canada 
today. 

abroad has turned 
on Canada and its 
for the Royal Air 
and has inspired a desire 
to understand the Dominion more fully. 
Because of the war, the author believes, 
Canada ‘will have financial 
thrust upon her. When hostilities cease 
she will not Britain a cent, and may 
be her creditor.” All this is interesting. 
But not so much as the question of Can- 
ada’s future in the event of an Allied de- 
feat. This would immediately confront us 
with a vital issue, the author believes, for 


The present struggle 
considerable attention 
war resources, its bases 
Force, and so on, 


greatness 


owe 


It is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
Britain, seeing herself on the road to com- 
plete defeat, would transfer as much of her 
resources and population as she could to her 
senior Dominion, where they could enjoy 
the protection of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Monroe Doctrine. She would probably seek 
to transfer a substantial portion of her mer- 
chant marine to Canadian registry and per- 
haps even part of her navy. 


An overwhelming defeat of Britain and 
France “would almost automatically result 
in Canada’s independence under American 
auspices.” A partial defeat might result 
in Canada’s assuming a more important 
place in the Empire, he continues, “but 
the Empire would have less importance in 
the world. In such a situation Ca- 
nadian-American relations would remain 
on their present basis.” 

At the moment it may seem academic 
to discuss possible consequences of a de- 
cisive Allied victory as regards Canada, but 
the author brings up the interesting point 
that—even if Germany were crushed— 


Britain, as a result of war experience, may 
elect to base her Empire in the Western 
Hemisphere. Leaving the United Kingdom 


as a garrisoned outpost to command Europe’s 
sea exits and entrances, she pursues her im- 
perial designs from Canada and, thus securely 
seated, continues to insert a long finger in 
all the world’s pies. It is freely admitted in 
Washington that this would create a new 
problem in Canadian-American relations. Only 
if British and American policies were closely 
coordinated would the American public, it is 
thought, view such a situation without alarm. 
Such close coordination must involve agree- 
ment between English-speaking peoples about 
the world they wanted and the methods 
which could be used to achieve it. 


Whatever may happen to Canada at the 
end of this war—whether it becomes the 
nerve center of the British Empire, declines 
in prestige, or becomes an active independ- 
ent state—will be a matter of prime impor- 
tance to the United States and to its foreign 
policy, and anyone interested in this ques- 
tion will therefore do well to read this im- 
portant and timely book. 
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Nazis Plan For 
A “New Europe” 


(Concluded from page 1) 


to see now that the words of Adolf Hitler, 
and of his lieutenants, must be taken seri- 
ously. However fanciful, however impos- 
sible of realization the plans of the Nazis 
may seem to be, it is a mistake to regard 
them lightly and to think that the Nazis 
have been talking only for the sake of ef- 
fect. They mean what they say, and mean 
it with a deadly seriousness. 

What have the Nazis said about their 
plans for the future? They have said a 
great deal, naturally, for they are exceed- 
ingly vocal. Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” which 
is the Nazi bible, runs to nearly 1,000 pages 
and gives his ideas on a wide range of 
subjects. During the last seven years, 
speech after speech has poured through the 
microphones giving the views of Hitler and 
other Nazi leaders. To gather them all to- 
gether and shape them into a pattern would 
be an almost impossible task. 


Nazi Objectives 


There are certain major Nazi objectives, 
however, and certain possible future ambi- 
tions, which may be singled out for atten- 
tion, and which may have a bearing upon 
the events that lie ahead. An examination 
of these objectives may help to shed light 
upon the “new Europe” which the Nazis 
expect to establish, if they are victorious 
in this war. 

The first thing to be borne in mind is 
that the present war, in the view of the 
Nazis, is a “revolutionary war’ whose ef- 
fects will be fully as profound as those of 
the French Revolution. They claim that 
they are laying the foundations for a new 
economic and social system which will en- 
dure for the next thousand years. 

The advent of fascism in Germany and 
Italy was the first step in this revolution. 
It introduced fascist dictatorship to Europe, 
laid down the principle that the individual 
exists for the benefit of the state, glorified 
militarism, and brought the economic sys- 
tems of two nations under complete gov- 
ernment management. The Nazi and Fas- 
cist techniques of unity and domination 
were worked out in the German and Italian 
laboratories. 

The next step provides for the bringing 
of all Europe into the mold of dictatorship. 
If the Axis powers win, Britain and France 
will no longer be the principal powers on 
the European continent. Germany and 
Italy intend to reduce them to minor posi- 
tions and perhaps to deny even their in- 
dependence. Alfred Rosenberg, close ad- 
viser to Hitler, proclaims: 

“Germany has become the protector of 
the endangered and oppressed continent. 
It is fighting against an unholy division of 
the old and venerable European continent 
into dozens of pigmy states. National So- 
cialist Germany, the heart of central Eu- 
rope, enters upon its historic rights.” 

In the reorganization of Europe, which 
the Nazis foresee as the outcome of this 
war, the Germans will be the “master race.” 
Just where the Italians fit in is not made 
clear, and is probably a matter of some 
concern to the Italians themselves. It ap- 
pears that they will be permitted to develop 
their aspirations in the Mediterranean and 
in Northern Africa, leaving the organiza- 
tion of Europe to Germany. 

In the “new Europe” national boundaries 
will tend to disappear. Instead of national 
states the people of the continent will be 


ARM OF CONQUEST—PLANES 


grouped into various classes of ‘folk organ- 
izations” some enjoying a higher status 
than others, depending upon their racial 
qualities. The closer they are to the so- 
called Aryan or German ideal, the greater 
will be their standing. 

These folk organizations may enjoy cul- 
tural autonomy, but will be under the com- 
plete political and economic domination of 
the “master race.” If they are so unfor- 
tunate as to be located on land needed by 
the growing ‘‘master race’ they may be 
uprooted physically and transferred to 
some other area. The type of work they 
perform, the kind of lives they lead, will 
be determined by the needs of the German 
people. The inferior work, the hard and 
menial labor, will be performed by the 
subject peoples; the Germans will rule and 
will claim for themselves the higher forms 
of industry. The whole attitude was 
summed up in the words of Dr. Robert 
Ley, Nazi Labor Front leader, when he said, 
“Germans cannot be expected to live under 
the same conditions as Poles and Jews.’ 

If all this seems fantastic it need only 
be pointed out that the beginnings toward 
such a society in Europe have already been 
made. The Poles who have been conquered 
by the Germans have been organized under 
a Polish “Government General,” the people 
of Bohemia and Moravia (formerly part of 
Czechoslovakia) are under a ‘“Bohemian- 
Moravian Protectorate,” the Slovaks have 
their own cultural autonomy within the 
confines of greater Germany, and appar- 
ently the Danes are to be given the same 
privileges. These are conditions which al- 
ready exist and they will be multiplied as 
the Germans extend their control 
Europe. 


over 


Economic Unit 


The Nazis plan to knit the whole of cen- 
tral Europe into a single economic unit. 
with Germany at the top, and the sulyect 
“folk organizations’ producing the food 
and raw materials needed by the German 
people and by German industry. How in- 
clusive this unit will be, will depend upon 
the outcome of the war. 

Economically, the area under German 
control will be under some sort of state 
collectivism. The traditional marks of free 
capitalistic enterprise—gold as the basis 
of currency for example—will pass away, 
as they have already begun to do in Ger- 
many. In commerce, standards of value 
will not be fixed by gold but by labor un- 
der a complicated system of managed 
currency which can be adjusted at will. 





WIDE WORLD 


Such, roughly, is the pattern of the new 
Europe which the Nazis forecast as the 
outcome of the “revolutionary struggle” 
which is now taking place on that continent. 
Admittedly, they are the views of the more 
extreme Nazis, and future events—always 
provided Germany wins the war—may 
cause them to be modified considerably. As 
pointed out at the beginning of this article, 
however, the opinions of even the most 
radical Nazis can no longer be discounted. 

In dreaming of their world of tomorrow 
the Nazis do not stop with Europe. They 
expect to acquire a vast colonial empire 
for Germany—built on the ruins of the 
British and French empires—and to trans- 
fer their system to far-flung possessions. 
They are confident that their methods of 
rule, and their methods of doing business, 
will prove so much more 


known that Nazi agents have keen active 
in Latin American nations and there are 
rumors of dangerous Fifth Column move- 
ments, which threaten to overthrow gov- 
ernments in favor of fascist dictatorships 
based on the German model. 

There are many people in the United 
States who view the possibility of such 
events with alarm, but many others are of 
the opinion that by the time any German 
threat can materialize the United States 
will be so well armed that it will easily be 
able to cope with any difficulties in Latin 
America. 

Those who do not take the German men- 
ace seriously argue that the problem of 
consolidating Europe would be no simple 
matter, and that it has proved too difficult 
to accomplish for others as ambitious as 
the Nazis. They think it entirely prob- 
able that the German, Italian, Russian, and 
perhaps Japanese, empires will conflict in 
their ambitions, and that the result may 
well be strife which will be weakening to 
all. They maintain that one nation cannot 
conquer the world, no matter how hard it 
tries. 

Nazis Confident 

But the Nazis are confident that they will 
surmount all obstacles, and that they are 
destined to be the “master race” of the 
twentieth and succeeding centuries. They 
do not believe that other nations will be 
able to resist the impact of the Nazi “world 
revolution.” In their opinion the world 
the ‘‘plutocratic 


dominated by nations” 





efficient than the methods 
which have been in exist- 
ence, the rest of the world 
will have to acknowledge 
German leadership and ac- 
cept Germany’s revolution- 
ary principles. 

Hitler's own words pro- 
vide a clue to what the 
Nazis look forward to. In 
the speech of January 30, 
already quoted, he said that 
the war is a “social war be- 
tween nations, in which the 
have-nots are fighting the 
haves for a new division of 
the world.” In ‘Mein 
Kampf” he further: 
“A state which, in an age 
of racial pollution, devotes 
itself to cultivation of its 
best racial elements must 
some day become master of 
the earth.” Again, he writes: “We. all 
sense that in the far future mankind may 
face problems which can be surmounted 
only by a supreme master race supported 


goes 





by the means and resources of the entire 
globe.” 
The Nazis go to such lengths because 


they feel that Europe, even under efficient 
German management, would not be self- 
sufficient. There would remain a great need 
for resources and raw materials which can- 
not be found in sufficiently large quantities 
on the European continent alone. They 
can be found in British and French colonies 
and in such regions as Latin America. 
The extent to which Latin America fig- 
ures in Nazi calculations is a matter of 
serious concern to the United States. It is 
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PUNCH 


A BRITISH VIEW OF HITLER’S AIMS 


is crumbling before the weight. not only 
of Germany's armed strength, but of 
Germany’s superior methods of orgaaiza- 
tion. Just as the establishment of fascism 
in Germany preliminary to the 
struggle for the consolidation of Europe 
under Germany, so the welding of Europe 
into a unit is regarded as a preliminary to 
further ambitions. German newspapers 
and Nazi spokesmen make no secret of 
their belief that after the continent of 
Europe is consolidated it will be able to 
employ “its immeasurable economic and 
spiritual resources in the struggle between 
the great world-political rooms.” 


was a 


RAW MATERIALS 


Since THE AMERICAN OBSERVER made a 
survey of the nation’s raw material re- 
sources several weeks ago, some new de- 
velopments have been reported. The Bu- 
reau of Mines, which has been making an 
extensive search for undiscovered deposits 
of strategic minerals, reports that it is 
meeting with some success. After survey- 
ing scores of localities, its experts carefully 
explored promising deposits of antimony 
in Idaho; chromite in Montana, Wyoming, 
and Oregon; manganese in Washington; 
nickel in Nevada; tin in South Dakota and 
New Mexico; and tungsten in Nevada. 

Some of these apparently will prove to 
be worth mining. Only in the case of 
tungsten is the bureau willing to state that 
the prospects of the United States for be- 
coming self-sufficient are very good. At 
the other extreme is tin, of which even in 
low-grade ore we are deficient. While a 
good many of the other strategic minerals 
which have been discovered are low-grade, 
too, the supply is great enough to meet 
some of our needs. 
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DIVE BOMBER FOR THE ALLIES ; 
One of 30 U. S. Navy Curtiss dive bombers which was flown to Buffalo, New York, recently preparatory to being 


shipped abroad to the Alilies. 


It is expected that as many planes as the American army and navy can spare will be 


sent over. 
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Neutrality, Ends 


The long-range consequences of President 
Roosevelt’s address on June 10 at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia are being increasingly 
discussed and debated. It is generally agreed 
that the President’s speech stamped an official 
death seal on our policy of neutrality and 
placed our country in the role of a nonbel- 
ligerent, just as Italy was before her de- 
cision to enter the war. But whereas Italy 
did everything she could, while still at peace, 
to help Germany, our government has pledged 
all its sympathies and all the material aid 
that it can possibly render to the Allies. 

Certain observers will be surprised if Ger- 
many and Italy do not break diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States as a result of 

















THE ECHO OVER HERE 


HERBLOCK IN LYNCHBURG (VA.) NEWS 


the strong language used in President Roose- 
velt’s address. His reference to the Allied 
cause aS a magnificent battle against the 
“gods of force and hate,” together with his 
bitter attack on Italy for entering the war 
(“the hand that held the dagger has struck 
it into the back of its neighbor’), surely 
must have angered Hitler and Mussolini. But 
the speech did not anger the Allies. News- 
papermen in France and England reported 
that it served as a “blood transfusion” at a 
time when the patient was approaching a 
critical condition. 

There is little doubt that the majority of 
American people approve of going as far as 
the President suggested in his address. Even 
before he had delivered it, Senator Vandenberg 
of Michigan, who has long been one of the 
outstanding “isolationist” leaders in Congress, 
came out in favor of doing everything pos- 
sible, short of war, to help the Allies. Recent 
polls of public opinion have all indicated a 
similar sentiment on the part of the majority 
of people, although a much larger majority 
still are definitely opposed to our actually 
entering the conflict. 

The big question now is, can we, at this 
late date, help the Allies sufficiently to stave 
off their defeat? Should we immediately 
turn many of our automobile and other facto- 
ries into armament-producing plants, and at 


the same time grant the Allies unlimited credit 
so that they can purchase a large part of 
the output of these factories? Will our gov- 
ernment soon try to win approval for ex- 
tending American aid, even to the point of 
sending part of our navy and air force to 
the battle areas? If the French and British 
governments are driven out of Europe and 
come to Canada, will we join them in a 
new drive on the Germans? Now that we 
have come out definitely in favor of the 
Allies, can we live at peace with the Germans 
if they win the war decisively? 

These are questions so challenging and so 
far-reaching that every American citizen 
should study them, talk about them, and try 
to the utmost of his ability to understand 
their significance and to act in accordance 
with thoughtful decisions. 


Busy Shipyards 


As industry gears itself for the 
demanded by the President, the nation’s ship- 
yards are undertaking their greatest peacetime 
program in history. In a recent week, $750,- 
000,000 worth of vessels were under actual 
construction for the navy, including eight 
battleships, six light cruisers, two aircraft 
carriers, 14 submarines, 29 destroyers, and 
a number of mine layers and torpedo boats— 
a total of 80 warships in all. Even so, the 
navy by, waiting until work could 
start on 23 more blueprinted fighting vessels. 

And this is not all. In other shipyards, 
machinists, riveters, carpenters, and painters 
are pushing the construction of 118 ships 
for the United States Maritime Commission. 
These are the boats whose holds carry the 
commerce of the nation. So far, the Maritime 
Commission has put 37 boats into 
and it is planning the construction of 358 
(in addition to the 118) during the next five 
years. The cost of the 118 vessels being 
built is $300,000,000. Another $40,000,000 
is being spent by private companies for 
tankers and cargo ships. 

To handle this huge naval and commercial 
shipbuilding program, there are 22 private 
shipyards, with 83 active ocean ways which 
are 300 feet or more in length. Of these, 
52 ways can take care of vessels of 500 
feet or more in length. Another 37 ways, 
now partially dismantled, can be pressed into 
service if the need arises. The navy itself 
has eight shipyards. 


speed 


stood 


service, 


At all points, employment is opening up for 
shipfitters, loftsmen, explosives operators, 
shipwrights, coppersmiths, and machinists. 
Navy yard officials are planning to comb 
private industry for skilled workers who can 
fill the pressing labor needs of the government 
building program. 


Trade-In 


One of the features of the President’s pro- 
gram to aid the Allies is the plan to sell cer- 
tain United States military supplies to Eng- 
land and France. The transactions, however, 
will not take place directly between our 
government and theirs. Instead, the equip- 
ment will be traded in to American companies, 
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Fifty dive bombers, for example, were re- 
cently traded by the navy to the Curtiss- 
Wright factory in exchange for new planes 
which will be delivered later. Meanwhile, the 
50 used planes were sold by Curtiss-Wright 
to the Allies. Similar plans are being made 
for the disposal of 5,000 World War can- 
nons which the army has on hand. It is re- 
ported that these guns, which cost about 
$200,000,000, will be sold to the United States 
Steel Corporation for $400,000,000 worth of 
new equipment. The corporation will resell 
the old guns then. In addition, the army may 
decide to trade in about 2,000,000 rifles. 
these transactions remain 
In support of the plan, 
government officials point out that the 
equipment is surplus or obsolete; that the 
army and navy will benefit by getting new 
guns and planes in exchange; and that the 
deals can be carried out without directly in- 
volving the government. Moreover, 
though the equipment is old, it is said to be 
of good use to the Allied armies. 


Safety Results 


turn will make the sales to the 
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Death was driven from the streets of 
Kansas City, Missouri, during the entire 
month of May—there was not a single 


traffic fatality among the city’s 400,000 peo- 
ple. There has been only one other month 
since 1921 that Kansas City has enjoyed a 
similar deathless period. 

The achievement was partly brought about 
by a vigorous safety campaign which has 
been conducted by the police for several 
years. They were able to reduce the total 
number of traffic deaths from 69 in 1938 to 
32 in 1939 by their vigilance in promoting 
safety education and in punishing careless 
drivers and pedestrians. Again this year, they 
are reducing the number of deaths—only 
10 persons had lost their lives by June 1, 
while 15 were killed during the first five 
months of 1939. The Kansas City police are 
especially stern when dealing with speeders, 
drunken drivers, law-breaking pedestrians, 
and persons with faulty brakes 
and lights 


Health and Defense 


Before the end of June, the army hopes to 
enlist a total of 2,350 new recruits in the 
southern part of New York state. The officers 
report that there are plenty of volunteers, but 
that 60 per cent of the applicants are re- 
Nearly one-third of the volunteers 


who drive 


jected. 
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THE POSTERS APPEAR 
The army and navy are moking intensive efforts to in- 
crease their ranks, and have designed posters to draw 
enlistments. 





MIDSHIPMEN LEAVE ror $ 
A group of midshipmen leave the Naval Academy at Annapolis Ma 


battleship. They were to have gone to South America, but wii crui 


Nearer home 


cannot be accepted because they have bad 
teeth. Other disabilities bar large numbers 
of young men. 

This situation is not confined to New York 
—the army meets similar conditions in every 
state. Good health, the officers know, is of 
prime importance to the men who must de- 
fend the nation. Without strong, healthy 
bodies, soldiers could not withstand the rigors 
of training, much less carry out their duties 
in a possible emergency. And the army is 
finding that thousands of men cannot meet 
its requirements. While some volunteers in- 
herit defective eyes and ears, thousands more 
have disabilities which can be traced to long- 
neglected ailments—the result of a lack of 
medical care. 


By an overwhelming majority, the American 
people want the Allies to win the war. Grow- 
ing numbers, according to the Gallup polls, are 
in favor of aiding France and England in 
every possible way, short of going to war 
ourselves. 

Yet the citizens of this country are mak- 
ing it difficult for the Red Cross to carry on 
its relief activities in the Allied nations. They 
are slow to realize the desperate need for the 
$20,000,000 which the Red Cross first began 
to raise some weeks ago. After nearly a 
month of campaigning, only $8,724,379 had 
been collected. 

Measured against the critical need for 
medical supplies, food, and clothing among 
suffering men, women, and children, $20,- 
000,000 is a paltry sum. But in the hands of 
the Red Cross, it can perform wonders 4n 
caring for some of the war’s victims. Every- 
one who can should extend a helping hand 
by making a contribution as soon as possible 
to the nearest Red Cross chapter. 








FOREIGN 


Italy. Marches 


Now that Italy has plunged into the conflict, 
apparently convinced that the German armies 
rolling on Paris cannot be stopped, the theater 
of war has been extended until it stretches 
from the polar ice packs south across Europe 
and the Mediterranean, and through the blaz- 
ing deserts of North and East Africa to the 
shores of the Indian Ocean. While British 
forces are withdrawing from Narvik, in the 
far north, bearded Moslems are mounting 
their camels along desert fringes, and the air 
force of the Union of South Africa is taking 
off from its bases for raids against Italian 
East Africa. No longer can the conflict be 
called a European war. 
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L MMER CRUISE ial ; P 
heed, for a summer training cruise on an American 
but wil cruise along the Atlantic coast in order to keep the ship 


Nearer home 
d As we go to press, it is far too early to 
'S determine Italy’s immediate objectives. Swit- 
zerland has been bombed, but not invaded. 
k Fighting has not occurred along the Franco- 
y Italian Alpine border, so far as is known. Italy 
f has left the eastern Mediterranean untouched. 
.- Italian planes have bombed Britain’s nearby 
‘ naval base at Malta, and the destruction of 
- that little island is probable. The most im- 
S portant move seems to be an Italian effort 
5 to strike at Allied Indian Ocean and Red Sea 
r bases in East Africa. Operating from Ethiopia, 
. Italian forces are apparently attempting to 
. reach Jibuti, the French Somaliland port 
x which serves as a rail outlet from Ethiopia, 
€ and to close the very important Bab El Man- 
deb, the narrow straits through which ships 
must pass en route from the Indian Ocean and 
into the Red Sea on the way to the Suez 
Canal and points north and west. If these 
straits could be closed, Allied forces in the 
n Near East (particularly in Egypt) would find 
i communications with India difficult. 
e In one sense, Italy’s entrance into the war 
n simplifies matters, since it has permitted the 
r Allied blockade to lock up the entire Medi- 
terranean. But some questions remain yet 
™ to be answered. Will Egypt and Turkey. 
7 Britain’s allies, be drawn in against Italy: 
y Will Spain follow Italy? What will be the 
. effect of Italian participation on South Amer- 
n ica, where Spanish and Italian elements are 
4 strong? 
d 
Italian Colonies 
is Mussolini has never permitted the world 
“ to forget for very long that Italy controls 
ia a colonial empire and takes great pride in 
1 it. But sometimes it is overlooked that the 
e l. gest Italian overseas populations are not 
a in the Mediterranean area nor in East Africa, 
; but far off in Argentina, Brazil, and the United 
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States, well out of reach of the Duce and his 
power to rule. 

While the population of Italy's entire 
colonial empire amounts to 9,711,000, very 
little of it is made up of Italians. In Libya 
there are about 75,000 Italians, in the Aegean 
Islands about 17,000. In Italian East Africa 
(which includes Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italian 
Somaliland) there are about 200,000, but 
when the armed forces serving in Ethiopia 
are subtracted, it is found that the total 
Italian population of the Italian Empire to- 
day does not exceed 150,000 and probably 
not 130,000. 

As opposed to Italian “colonies” in Ar- 
gentina and the United States, these figures 
are unimpressive. In the Argentine there are 
about 2,000,000 Italians. Brazil, with 2,500,- 
000, has even more. According to the 1930 
census, there are 1,790,000 foreign-born 
Italians living in the United States, and 2,- 
736,000 of Italian blood, giving a grand 
total for this country of 4,546,000. The largest 
single concentration of Italians in the United 
States is to be found in New York where 
about a million Italians live their daily lives, 


ime and Abroad 


Au Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


maintain $150,000,000 in bank deposits, and 
operate approximately 10,000 grocery stores, 
670 drugstores, 875 butcher shops, 757 
Italian restaurants, and perhaps 2,000 
bakeries. To put it in another way, there are 
nearly as many Italians in New York alone 
as in Rome, and more than six times as 
many as in the entire Italian colonial empire. 


Paris fa Taurs 


With the Germans battering almost at the 
gates of Paris, the French government has 
definitely decided to move its capital by 
rail and truck 130 miles southwest to the old 
town of Tours, where the grayish waters of 
the River Loire wind a tranquil course through 
low islands and yellow shoals between banks 
lined with green willows. 

Tours (pronounced toor) is a very ancient 
city, famous for its Cathedral of St. Gatien, 
its university, library, and archiepiscopal 
palace. Its some 77,000 people are nominally 
busy producing silk, rugs, serge, chemicals, 
leather, iron, stéel, and pottery, or catering 
to tourists, but the old castles nearby have 
witnessed many crucial moments in French 
history. The Romans knew Tours as Caesaro- 
dunum, and regarded it as an important 
town. It was at the gates of the city that the 
great Moslem invasion of Europe reached its 
peak before being hurled back by Charles 
Martel in the year 732. Raised to dominance 
as a flourishing silk center under the patron- 
age of Louis XI, Tours suffered terribly dur- 
ing the persecutions of the Huguenots which 
followed revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV in 1685. 

Just 70 years ago, when German armies 
were advancing on Paris as they are today, 
Tours became the capital of France until 
it, too, had to be abandoned, and the capital 
removed to Bordeaux. During the World 
War the French government favored Bor- 
deaux over Tours when Paris was threatened, 
but the old town was used as headquarters 
for the American armies in France, with one 
result that it has been considerably modern- 
ized, and looks newer than it does old today. 


European Famine? 


What the people of France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Poland, Bohemia, 
and even Germany have already had to suf- 
fer from the scourge of war may seem bad 
enough, but unless signs are misleading, worse 
things lie ahead in the form of famine and 
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ALIENS IN A BRITISH CONCENTRATION CAMP 


The British have rounded up many aliens in an intensive drive against possible Fifth Column elements. 


The aliens 


have been placed in internment camps in northern England. 


its ever-present brother, pestilence. Although 
France has lost in excess of 15 per cent of 
her agricultural regions already, and Britain is 
hard-pressed to maintain her necessary food 
imports, the Allies can still count on food 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

But between the Allies and the rest of 
Europe the blockade stands like a thick wall. 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Norway, and 
Italy, must import large quantities of food- 
stuffs even in time of peace. Today the 
imports have been cut off, and food stocks 
are low. There are now a number of other 
factors weighing the scales in favor of 
famine. The Danish, German, and Norwegian 
fishing fleets have been seriously depleted by 
the war, trawling on the high seas is hazardous, 
and the monthly catch is dwindling. Den- 
mark, which normally produces almost every- 
thing it needs, can no longer import the 
million tons of fodder it requires annually, 
and must slaughter many of its fine herds 
of cattle. A late spring, recurrent frosts, 
and cold weather have ravaged ordinary 
crops, while the large number of men under 
arms has left many farms in unskilled hands, 
with the prospect of reduced acreage. The 
former Polish Republic produced five per 
cent more food than it required, but that 
part occupied by Germany is nearly as de- 
ficient as Belgium and Holland. 

The already serious situation now threatens 
to become grave. People can do without a 
great deal, when they have to, but no one 
can live without food. Where is it coming 
from? The Balkans can meet some of the 
requirements if they remain at peace, but 
not to the extent they could last year, which 
produced a bumper grain crop. During the 
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ITALY’S ENTRY SPREADS THE THEATER OF WAR 


World War the Belgian Relief Commission 
alleviated a similar situation somewhat by 
disposing of nearly 4,000,000 tons of food in 
Belgium and northeastern France, but the 
ugly mood of the present war does not en- 
courage a repetition of that gigantic effort. 
Observers are agreed that only an interna- 
tional effort, supported by all neutrals, could 
help. 

The United States will undoubtedly play 4 
large part in bringing relief to many of the 
sutferers of Europe, just as it did during and 
after the World War. In addition to the drive 
which the Red Cross is making to raise 
$20,000,000 for this purpose, President Roose- 
velt has asked Congress to appropriate 
$50,000,000 for the work of the Red Cross. 
These funds will serve to make a beginning 
toward the relief of distress. In addition, it 
is likely that Congress will at some time in the 
future take action to send quantities of surplus 
tood products to Europe. 


Constitution for Cuba 


After many months of labor, the constituent 
assembly of Cuba is now putting finishing 
touches on the new Cuban constitution which 
is to go into effect on September 15. In 
shaping this document, the second in Cuba’s 
history as an independent state, the assembly 
is shifting from the American brand of con- 
stitutional democracy, which places executive 
powers in the hands of the president, to the 
French system, under which the president 
merely appoints a premier who is henceforth 
responsible for forming a cabinet, administer- 
ing national affairs, and maintaining contact 
with the lower house of congress. Under 
this constitution the Cuban senate and house 
of representatives will be elected much as in 
the United States. The president will be 
elected every four years, and will appoint a 
premier, who gathers a cabinet, at least half 
of which comes from congress, and who may 
be removed at any time if he fails to main- 
tain the confidence of the lower house. 

There is nothing surprising about this 
change to the premier form of government. 
The idea has been unofficially in use for 
some time, and it is no secret that President 
Laredo Bru has been little more than a 
figurehead for Cuba’s semi-dictator, Colonel 
Fulgencio Batista, during his term. 


It is interesting to note that the new con- 
stitution calls for a number of liberal social 
advances on the part of the nation. Capital 
punishment is to be abolished, except in the 
case of those guilty of treason in wartime. 
Each worker is to be guaranteed a paid 
vacation of a month each year, a 44-hour 
week, and is to be safeguarded by old-age, 
unemployment, and accident insurance, and 
so on. This is impressive, and seems to put 
Cuba in the front ranks with the world’s 
most socially advanced countries. But an 
examination of the constitutions of some 
Latin American states where living and work- 
ing standards are anything but high, will 
reveal similar social guarantees, most of 
which are ignored entirely, or so hedged in 
with restrictions as to be worthless. Whether 
Cuba’s social advances are to be made in 
fact as well as on paper remains to be seen. 
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1917 


These two cartoons of World War days reflect the shift which took place in American public opinion. 








| Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














American Public Opinion 1914 - 1917 


a 1914 the United States adopted a 
policy of strict neutrality toward the 
European war. In November, 1916— 
more than two years after the first shots 
had been fired—the American people re- 
elected President Wilson, whose party slo- 
gan had been “he kept us out of war.” 
But within half a year of that election, 
only a short time after the inaugural stands 
had been cleared from the streets of Wash- 
ington, this country had entered the con- 
flict, and public sentiment was at a fever 
pitch. The shift from 
neutrality to belliger- 
ency has been the 
subject of a number 
of books and maga- 
zine articles, and a 
brief examination of 
the nature of that 
shift is timely today. 

America in general 
was far more neutral 





in the summer of 
DAVID S. MUZZEY 1914 than in the 
summer of 1939. 


There had been no Nazi terror, there was 
no fear of world revolution, and Europe 
seemed farther away then than now. 
“Power politics” people said, when the war 


began. The people as a whole were some- 
what horrified by the extent of the con- 
flict, excited, and inclined to argue over 


the probable victors, sympathetic toward 
Belgium, but disinclined to risk lives or 
property to the advantage of either side. 
Some talked about the threat of Prussian 
militarism, but the majority opinion was 
that the war was not a matter of concern 
to the United States. 


Change Sets in 


As the war progressed, however, it be- 
gan to touch a great many American peo- 
ple in a great many ways. Since Germany 
had been cut off from American markets 
by blockade, the Allies had been able to 
replace their enemy as a buyer, and even- 
tually to place such huge orders here as 
to draw a greater part of American indus- 
try into support of the Allied war machine. 
Businessmen found themselves looking 
for an Allied victory, and the same held 
true of labor, dependent also upon these 
orders for jobs. Farmers, at first aloof, 
began to appreciate what a war market 
meant as prices soared, and with them 


profits. Educators, clergymen, and the 
moneyed classes found cultural ties with 
Britain and France too strong to resist. 


And then, of course, there were the moral 
issues—the invasion of Belgium, and the 
sinking of such ships as the Lusitania. 

Gradually these various reactions to the 
war began to combine in one current. Ac- 
tivities among the pacifist elements, such 
as the founding of the League to Limit 
Armaments in the first year of the war, 


the American Union Against Militarism, 
and the Woman’s Peace Party, in the sec- 
ond, came to little. William Jennings 
Bryan stumped the country, having re- 
signed under pressure as secretary of state, 
calling for neutrality, while Henry Ford 
chartered his “peace ship” Oscar IJ, which 
set off in December, 1915, to get the boys 
“out of the trenches by Christmas.” 


Organizations 
Far more effectual were the National 
Security League, founded by Leonard 


Wood, Theodore Roosevelt, and others in 
New York late in 1914, the Navy League, 
the National Defense Society, the Ameri- 
can Rights Committee, and the officers’ 
training camp (a private venture which 
provided a summer outing and a little 
military training for adventurous business- 
men) at Plattsburg, New York. The 
growth of these special committees and 
leagues was not important at first, but 
there was money and influence behind them. 

The movement toward a war spirit began 
as a purely national defense feeling. But 
demands for war on Germany were not 
long in forthcoming. Theodore Roosevelt 
may have congratulated himself that we 
had escaped the “bitter and _ vindictive 
hatreds of Europe,” in an article in the 
Outlook in September, 1914, but in 1916 
he was telling the British ambassador: 
“Your country is passing through flame 
and will come out cleansed and refined to 
lofty nobleness. Mine is passing through 
the thick yellow mud-streak of ‘safety 
first’”’ 

In shaping American public opinion, 
Allied propaganda played a large part. 
Britain and France were in control of vir- 
tually every means of communication be- 
tween Europe and America, and censored 
not only dispatches from their own terri- 
tory, but from Germany and Austria as 
well. American newspaper editors thus 
found themselves forced to print reports 
consistently favoring the Allied side. The 
Germans handled their own propaganda 
campaign very badly. A number of their 
agents and plots were exposed, and the 
scandals reached into the embassy at 
Washington, forcing the recall of Franz 
von Papen, Captain Boy-Ed, and the Aus- 
trian ambassador, Konstantin Dumba. 

Unable to stem the flow of sentiment, 
Ambassador Von Bernstorff, a capable and 
intelligent statesman, watched American 
sentiment turn from neutrality in 1914, to 
resentment in 1915, and then to anger and 
belligerency in 1916-17. He realized that 
moral issues (the invasion of Belgium, the 
sinking of the Lusitania, and so on) were 
playing an important part in this shift, 
and repeatedly warned his government of 
it, but to no avail. When war was finally 
declared, it was with the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the American people. 
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DWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., a 

member of the Council of National 
Defense’s Advisory Commission, is one of 
the country’s youngest industrialists. His 
prematurely white hair belies the fact that 
he is only 39 years old. Before his resigna- 
tion as head of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration not long ago, he directed a com- 
pany which is called on by the army and 
the navy to supply unfinished steel and 
armor plate for the construction of ships, 
tanks, submarines, and guns. 

Now, his job on the commission is to 
take general charge of the production of 
all raw materials for defense needs. Coal, 
iron, rubber, zinc, copper, lead, tin, pe- 
troleum, and manganese, to name a few, are 
some of the raw products whose speedy 
production and delivery Stettinius must 
oversee. Undoubtedly he will have many 
problems in common with Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, who will be in charge of 
transportation. 

When he graduated from the University 
of Virginia in 1924, young Stettinius was 
readily identified in the business world as 
the son of a J. P. Morgan banking firm 
member. It is reasonable to assume that 
this connection did not handicap him in 
attaining a vice-presidency of the General 
Motors Corporation within seven years’ 
time. However, industrial units like Gen- 
eral Motors and United States Steel have 
not become large, efficient organizations by 
catering to well-placed young men. Stet- 
tinius had to prove his ability to get his 
promotions. 


When he left General Motors in 1934, 
he began the training—although he may 
not have known it then—which was to 


place him in line as Myron Taylor’s suc- 
cessor in the steel corporation. Serving 
on the company’s finance committee and 
its board of directors, he impressed U. S. 
Steel’s heads favorably. Taylor decided 
in the fall of 1937 that he could step out, 
and he turned the chairmanship over to 
Stettinius. 

Last Stettinius fore- 
taste of his present task when he was a 
member of the War Resources Board, which 
was later disbanded. However, it met only 
a few times, and its members were briefly 
occupied with making a report on the 
nation’s economic resources for President 
Roosevelt's use. The steel man’s resigna- 
tion from his business connections means 
that this time he has plunged into the 
duties of a full-time job. The public will 
learn nothing about his new work from 
him, because the President has forbidden 
members of the commission to make 
speeches or to grant interviews. 

Stettinius’ father held several important 
posts during the World War, at one time 
directing the purchases of the Allies in the 
United States, and later serving the gov- 
ernment as assistant secretary of war. 
Young Stettinius is credited with having 


year, received a 


an excellent ability to organize men. In 
quieter times, when he can get away from 
his work, he spends brief vacations with 
his wife and two sons at a country home 
in Virginia. 
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HOSE Britishers fearful that a German 

invasion was imminent were recently 
greatly relieved to learn that the task of 
organizing British land defenses had been 
given to General Sir William Edmund 
Ironside, who probably inspires more con- 
fidence among the public in general than 
any other British soldier. Until recently 
the chief of the imperial general staff, Gen- 
eral Ironside enjoys the double distinction 
of being Britain’s No. 1 soldier, and the 
most imposing physical specimen in the 
British high command. Towering six feet 
four inches from the ground, he weighs a 
good 252 pounds, and his steel-gray eyes 
are well able to see and be seen over the 
heads of his staff. 

General Ironside was born in Scotland, 60 
years ago, the son of a Scotch army sur- 
geon. His whole career has been bound 
up in the army, which he entered with en- 
thusiasm at the age of 19, as lieutenant in 
an artillery brigade. At various times since 
he has grappled with enemies who fought 
with everything from Zulu bolos to Ger- 
man dive bombers. His practical war ex- 
perience began in the Boer War. in South 
Africa. It continued when, posing as a 
Dutch Boer, he accompanied German 
forces on a punitive war against the Hereros 
tribes in southwest Africa, taking notes on 
German colonial methods. 
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IRONSIDE 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM EDMUND 


In 1914 Ironside got to France just in 
time to earn the distinction of being the 
first uniformed British officer of the B.E.F. 
to set foot on the continent. At that time 
he was a captain. Four years later he was 
a general, the youngest in the British army, 
and one whose habit of stalking grimly 
about the front lines accompanied by a 
wound-scarred bulldog was already giving 
rise to legends. Whether Ironside ever 
actually penetrated the German lines on spy 
work, as the stories go, is uncertain, but 
his unusually fluent command of German, 
Dutch, French, Russian, Norwegian, 
Arabic, Flemish, Persian, Magyar, and 
Hindustani would seem to make almost any 
sort of spy work possible. 

Before the war was quite over. Ironside 
was dispatched to Archangel, in Arctic 
Russia, to command the ill-fated expedi- 
tion against the Soviets. Later he saw 
service in Turkey, Persia, and still later, 
in India. For a considerable period the 
British army command seemed uncertain 
what to do with him. When he was 
placed in charge of the Tower of London, 
people thought he had been shelved. In 
1936 he seemed to be on the way up again, 
when placed in command of the British 
Near Eastern forces, but once again he 
went back into a dead-end position, this 
time in command of the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Last summer Ironside again emerged into 
prominence as leader of the British military 
mission to Poland, after which he re- 
placed Lord Gort as chief of the Imperial 
Staff. When Ironside was removed from 
that position recently, some people as- 
sumed he was being demoted, but the 
consensus of opinion now is that he was 
transferred because the British may need 
their best officers to command the actual 
defense of British soil. 
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The Training of a U. 8S. Army Air 


American aviation industr 


© th try 
A gears itself to high spéed in order 


the production goal of 50,00 





planes a vear set by President Roosevelt 
the government is giving attention to the 
obl f training pilots to operate the 

, ( The Civil A Authority is 
pri ) 

the ages of 18 and 25 will be given 

a three-months primary course numer- 
ous commercial flying centers. Private 
citizens who already know the funda- 
mentals of flying, young men in schools 
and colleges where CAA training courses 


are given, and noncollege boys who want 
training will be offered instruction. 
Graduates of the course will be included in 
the organized reserves of the nation’s air 


such 


rorce. 


In addition, at least a million needy 
young people between the ages of 16 and 
24. taken from the CCC camps, other gov- 
ernment organizations, and private life, 
will be taught to supply defense industries 
with additional skilled and unskilled labor. 
Many will be trained for air corps ground 


crew work. 


First Step 


The three-months primary course which 
the 50,000 future pilots will take repre- 
sents only the first step in the making of 
an aviator competent to operate a com- 
bat plane. Actually about nine months of 
intensive training is required to make a 
pilot. At the present time only 1,600 are 
taking this full course, and it will be nec- 
essary for many more to complete it if 
the nation is to have a sufficiently large 
pilot reserve to justify the program of ex- 
pansion envisaged by the President. 

The future military pilot attends one of 
the nine civilian flying schools located 
throughout the United States under the 
supervision of the army. For three months, 
the cadet rookie learns the fundamentals 
of flying under the instruction of former 
army pilots. For three more months, he 
takes a basic training course at Randolph 
Field, Texas, and for a final three months, 
he pursues studies in advanced training at 
Kelly Field, Texas. All young men must 
go through this nine-months training 
period before becoming officers in the 
United States Air Corps. 

Any male citizen of the United States, 
not less than 20 years old and no more 
than 27 years, may become a flying cadet. 
But he must be at least five feet four 
inches tall, physically fit, and unmarried. 
He must also have completed two years’ 
satisfactory work in college, or else take 
a written examination in history, mathe- 
matics, English, and physics, which he 
must pass with a grade of 70. A severe 
physical examination is given, for 
eyesight, coordination of mind 
muscles, and a good nervous 
necessary requisites for 
ability.” The qualifications, at present, are 
admittedly high and may have to be altered 
to meet the needs. 


good 
nerves, 
system are 


“inherent fly ing 
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The cadet rookie, attending one of the 
nine primary schools, receives both mili- 
tary training and flying instruction. Lec- 
tures are given on aerodynamics, aircraft, 
maps, machine-gunning, weapons and arma- 
ments, and meteorology. At the same time, 
the student undergoes extensive ground 
training, and within a week, he is flying 
in the rear cockpit of his standard training 
biplane with a capable instructor at the 
dual controls. Before long, the important 
test comes with his first solo flight. After 
that, the student is taught more complex 
maneuvers such as forced landings, figure 
8’s, spins, loops, and rolls, until his 75 
hours’ flying experience at the elementary 
schools is over, and he is ready for the 
next stage. 


Randolph Field 


At Randolph Field, Texas, often called 
the West Point of the air, the flying cadet 
begins his second period—basic training 
under officers of the United States Air 
Corps. Here, he learns formation flying, 
night flying, strange-field landings, cross- 
country flying, and instrument flying. 
Twice a week he has infantry drill, and 
twice a week he participates in intramural 
athletics. 

At the end of his second three months, 
the cadet moves to Kelly Field, Texas, for 
the last stage of his training at the Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School. Here he 
receives practical application of his train- 
ing to date. He learns what to do with 
an airplane now that he knows how to get 
it off the ground and to land it. Above 
all, he completes the job of becoming a 
military pilot. To this end, student classes 
are divided into sections corresponding to 
the three types of tactical units—attack, 
pursuit, and observation. 

The attack section 


disrupts military 
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U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS 


FLYING CADET GRADUATES LINE UP FOR 


operations by destroying concentrations of 
men and materials. Cadets are taught how 
to guide low-wing monoplanes out of the 
sky at rapid speed toward the “enemy” 
on the ground. The pilot learns how to 
use the four fixed guns, the radio, the 
bomb and chemical controls, while his 
teammate gunner in the rear seat masters 
the two flexible guns which may be turned 
in any direction for offensive or defensive 
purposes. 


Pursuit Section 


The pursuit section clears the sky of 
enemy aircraft. This type of flying is al- 
ways offensive, but often works in coopera- 
tion with antiaircraft guns and _ search- 
lights in defensive areas. Cadets are trained 
in light Boeing single-seaters with front 
fixed guns and light bombs only. This 
type of flying requires initiative, spirit, 
and readiness to take a chance. 

The observation section is known as the 
eyes of the air force and army. Through 
use of airplanes, balloons, and photographs 
of front-line movements, this section 
watches and records every move of the 
enemy. It locates enemy positions and 
supply concentration points. Cadets study 
the conduct of military and naval ma- 
neuvers, learn radio codes, and memorize 
charts on ground identification signals. In 
addition, they are taught to spot aircraft 
and to interpret their possible military 
missions. 

Cross-country flying is likewise stressed 
during these last three months of training. 
Students must learn how to fly long dis- 
tances and to land their plane under any 
conditions—both day and night. Each week 
a terminal is selected with an intermediate 
fueling point. On the designated day for 
the flight, each pilot takes off early in the 
morning at different intervals—each on his 
own. At the refueling point, the cadets 
meet for lunch, and then once again pro- 
ceed on their way until by mid-afternoon 
they have reached their destination. The 
students rest, eat supper, and relax. When 
night falls, each takes off again at separate 
intervals for the flight homeward. There 
are few forced landings, and few fail to 
accomplish their missions. To climax this 
phase of training, each cadet takes a four- 
day 2,000-mile flight around Texas, during 
which time he has complete charge of his 
plane. 

Upon graduation from Kelly Field at the 
end of the nine-months training period, 
each cadet receives his rating as a pilot 
and a commission as a second lieutenant 
in the Army Air Corps. Once in the army, 
he pursues further studies with tactical 
squadrons throughout the United States 
and the territories. A certain number of 
cadets receive permanent commissions; 
others serve a period of active duty before 
accepting well-paid jobs with commercial 
air firms. 
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Do You Keep Up 
With the News? 














(For answers, see page 2) 


1. What prominent statesman said: “We 
shall not flag nor fail. We shall go on to the 
end. We shall defend our island whatever 
the cost may be; we shall fight on beaches, 
landing grounds, in fields, in streets, and on 
the hills. We shall never surrender”? 

2. Sulfapyridine is a new drug which has 
proved extremely successful in combating the 
disease, : 

3. Name the American industrialist, re- 
cently chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, who was one of seven persons 
chosen by the President to serve on the 
Council of National Defense’s Advisory Com- 
mission. 


4. Asuncion is the capital of the South 
American country, 
5. What former premier and “man of 


Munich” was dropped from the French cabi- 
net by Paul Reynaud? 

6. Name the French port from which 
retreating French and British soldiers em- 
barked for England after the ill-fated Battle 
of Flanders. 


7. The new British ambassador to Moscow, 
long an advocate of closer cooperation with 
the Soviet Union, is (a) Neville Henderson; 
(b) Lord Lothian; (c) Sir Stafford Cripps; 
(d) Sir John Simon. 


8. True or false? Italy has large supplies 








of lead, mercury, and bauxite, but practically 
nothing else essential to a warring nation. 

9. Who is the chief of staff of the United 
States army who recently testified before 
the House Military Affairs Committee that 
the Western Hemisphere, particularly the 
Panama Canal, was in danger? 


10. From what little country, conquered by 
Germany, has the Nazi government been 
getting iron ore supplies to supplement her 
imports from Sweden? 

11. Name the American ambassador to 
France. 

12. American relations with what country 
are discussed in a new book by John Mac- 
Cormac ? 

13. Who is the new American ambassador 
to that nation? 

14. Who said: “On this tenth day of June, 
1940, the hand that held the dagger has struck 
it into the back of its neighbor’? At whom 
were these words directed? 

15. What little South American country is 
supposed to have discovered a Nazi plot to 
seize the nation in order to establish a base 
for future German penetration on that con- 
tinent ? 

16. Where in the United States would you 
go to find a unicameral legislature? Who 
was largely responsible for this change from 
a bicameral legislature? 

17. Turkey is an ally of (a) France and 
England; (b) Germany and Italy. 

18. Name the latest Scandinavian country 
to surrender to the Germans. Where has the 
king sought refuge? 
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Military Service 
Becomes an Issue 
(Concluded from page 1) 


a few weeks ago showed exactly half the 
population in favor of compulsory military 
training and half opposed to it. A similar 
poll conducted last October, however, re- 
vealed that only 39 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people were in favor of such a plan, 
so it has gained considerable headway in 
recent months. 


Young and Old 


It is interesting to observe the contrast 
of opinion between younger and older peo- 
ple on this issue. The Gallup poll shows 
that, whereas 50 per cent of the American 
people as a whole favor compulsory miltary 
training, only 41 per cent of the men 
under 30 years of age favor the idea. It 
is these younger men, of course, who would 
bear the brunt of such training. Many of 
them oppose the plan because it would 
interrupt their jobs and careers for a year 
or more, while others look upon it with 
disfavor because they feel that it will get 
them into war more quickly. In fact, the 
chief argument against such training is that 
it may lead us into unnecessary conflicts. 
Opponents set forth their views as follows: 

“Compulsory military training is the first 
and definite step toward getting us into 
war. Once we have a large body of well- 
trained soldiers ready for action, the lead- 
ers of our country will be much more 
tempted to take part in the conflicts of 
other nations. They will feel bolder and 





PRACTICE MANEUVERS 


more aggressive in their dealings with 
other countries. 

“To defend our shores and the Panama 
Canal, an army of half a million men, with 
the proper equipment, would be sufficient. 
Surely we can raise this large an army 
through voluntary enlistment, thereby 
avoiding the complete regimentation of the 
young men of our nation. 

“The American people should fully un- 
derstand the consequences of allowing a 
system of compulsory military training to 
be put into operation. At first, only the 
younger and more able-bodied young men 
would be brought into line. It probably 
would not be long, however, before all 
groups of the population, men and women, 
young and old, would be mobilized and 
regimented for duty. A vast and mighty 
war machine would come into existence 
and individual freedom would be a thing 
of the past. The masses of people would 
have less and less to say about what their 
war machine and their lives are to be used 
for, and a relatively few leaders would as- 
sume increasing power and authority to 


make decisions of a life-and-death char- 
acter. 
The Other Side 
“Naturally, we would be extremely 


foolish not to increase the size of our armed 
forces, but we can do this without rushing 
into a dangerous program of compulsory 
military training. The most important step 
we should take at this time is to prepare 
our factories so that they can immediately 
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MODERN WEAPONS REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF SKILLED AND TRAINED MEN 


turn out airplanes and other war equip- 
ment on a mass scale. In addition we 
should be training a large reserve of offi- 
cers and building many new training camps 
all over the country, so that the machinery 
for quickly expanding our army would be 
ready in the event that an emergency arises. 
The use of force and compulsion in carry- 
ing out this program, however, should be 
reserved until our nation is actually threat- 
ened by foreign invaders.” 

Such are some of the opinions of those 
who are opposed to compulsory military 
training. The defenders of this type of 
training, on the other hand, look at the 
problem in an entirely different light. They 
state their case in somewhat the follow- 
ing manner: 

“We are no more likely to get into war 
if we have compulsory military training 
than if we donot. We went into the World 
War, for example, despite the fact that 
we were wholly unprepared and that we 
had only a small, poorly equipped army. 
Almost a year passed before American 
soldiers were able to take their places in 
the trenches, and even then many of them 
were not properly trained. 

“England did not have compulsory mili- 
tary training until a few months before the 
present European war broke out. That 
fact, however, did not prevent her from 
going into the war. Not only did she go 
into it, but she entered tragically unpre- 
pared. Thousands of British soldiers have 
undoubtedly lost their lives because they 
were inadequately trained and _ poorly 
equipped. 

“Compulsory military training is the best 
possible insurance for the young men who 
have to do the fighting for a nation. In 
times like these, it is utterly impossible 
for a country to know how long it can 
stay out of war. Events are moving rapidly 
these days, and if we should soon become 
embroiled in war, which certainly is not 
out of the question, those American soldiers 
who are well trained will have a tremendous 
advantage over those who are not. They 
will be better able to protect themselves 
and their country. 


Deterrent to War 


“Instead of getting us into war more 
quickly, a large, well-trained body of young 
men, capable of going into action almost 
immediately, would be more likely to keep 
us out of war. Prospective invaders would 
think long and hard before tackling the 
tremendous man power of the United 
States, if this man power were properly 
harnessed for military purposes. 

“Voluntary enlistment was not a satis- 
factory method of raising an army in the 
last war, and it would be even less satis- 
factory today. During the first two months 
after we had actually entered the war, less 
than 300,000 recruits were obtained. We 
cannot depend upon this haphazard, slow, 
and inadequate system of building up our 
armed forces at a time when highly 
efficient and mighty war machines are con- 
quering one land after another.” 

These are among the arguments which 
are being heard in Congress and through- 
out the nation on the question of com- 
pulsory military training. There are a 
number of people who take a position in 
between these two. They are not in favor 
of general compulsory training, but they 
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do think that such train- 
ing should be given to the 








young men in the CCC 
camps. Others would 
broaden the program to 


include all able-bodied men 
who are unemployed and are 
relief. 

There is bitter opposition, however, to 
any such plan. It is sharply contended 
that if we are to have compulsory military 
training, it should be general and should 
not apply merely to unfortunate groups of 
the population. In fact, it is argued, it 
would be more logical to call first upon 
those groups which have enjoyed the 
greatest luxuries and benefits from our 
country. They should be even more willing 
than those who have not fared so well to 
fight for their country. 


receiving 


Who, as a matter of fact, would be eli- 
gible for this type of training? How would 
a system of this kind affect the lives of 
the young men who would be brought under 
it? We can gain some idea of the answers 
to these questions by examining the train- 
ing systems which have been in operation in 
Europe. Such systems have long been in 
effect in Germany, France, Russia, Italy, 
and a number of other European countries. 
While the systems in all these countries 
vary in detail, they are similar in their 
broad outlines. Harry W. Baehr, Jr., writ- 
ing in the New York Herald-Tribune, gives 
us a general picture of the European set- 
ups: 

“At seventeen or eighteen, every young 
man in the country must register. Usually 
he is liable to be called for service at about 
the age of twenty, though most countries 
provide that service may be postponed until 
the completion of a course of higher edu- 
cation. In peacetime, the number of men 
that may be called in any one year is limited 
in the annual defense budgets. Those who 
are to fill the quota are selected by lot in 
many instances. Exemption is allowed for 
physical reasons and, in some cases, for 
family reasons... . 
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“Those who are not called for service 
usually pass into the reserve and may be 
summoned for training in an emergency. 
In many cases, those who do not give per- 
sonal military service are required to pay 
a special defense tax. 

“The term of active service in most of 
the larger nations employing peacetime 
conscription is from one to two years. Oc- 
casionally this period is shortened for those 
with a certain standard of education. These 
frequently join the officers’ reserve. 

“After completing his course of training, 
the conscript may be continued in the ac- 
tive army for several more years—‘on fur- 
lough’—or he may pass into the first re- 
serve group. In either case he is liable for 
immediate service in an emergency.” 

Long Time Required 

Even if the United States should soon 
decide in favor of compulsory military 
training, it would take many months to put 
it into effect. New training camps would 
have to be built in all parts of the country. 
These camps would have to be supplied 
with proper equipment. Scores of details 
would have to be worked out. 

Altogether, there are 12,000,000 men be- 
tween 21 and 31 years of age. A large 
proportion of these men would, for one 
reason or another, be ineligible for mili- 
tary service. Probably three to five million 
would qualify. It would take a vast train- 
ing organization to instruct such a huge 
body of men in the art of warfare. 

The American people are confronted, 
therefore, with the far-reaching question 
of whether to adopt compulsory military 
training, and, if their decision is in the 
affirmative, they must then cooperate in the 
gigantic task of putting such a program into 
action. 
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First Mosquito: ‘“Hooray—here 
new arrival.” 
Second Mosquito: 


for the drinks.” 


comes a 
“Good, let’s stick him 


—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





A sparrow perched on a golf ball at a 
British seaside course just as the amateur 
hauled off to drive. Sometimes a bird knows 
best. —San Francisco CHRONICLE 





“Oh, Mom,” called Jimmy, “I got the best 
grade in the class on grammar today!” 
“That’s fine,’ replied his mother. “And 
how about the other studies?” 
“Well—,” came the subdued answer, “in 
them other studies I didn’t do so good.” 
—CLIPPED 





“Beg pardon, sir, but I have eaten nothing 
for a week.” 

“T say, that’s interesting. Come back later 
and tell me how long you were able to hold 





out.” —WALL Street JOURNAL 
Customer: “This sandwich could be im- 
proved a lot.” 
Waitress: “How is that, sir?” 


Customer: “By a little mark to show which 
corner the meat is in.” —CLIPPED 


“T hear they’ve taken the early morning 
bus off your line. Do you miss it much?” 
“Not since they took it off.” 
—Atlanta Two BELts 





“What’s the idea of poking the broom in 
the baby’s face?” 

“T just wanted to get him. used to kissing 
grandpa.” —BREEZE 





Mistress: ‘“You’re wasting money! That 
electric heater in the hall has been on all day!” 
Maid: “Don’t worry, ma’am. I borrowed 









it from next door!” —SELECTED 
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"THERE GOES THE TEN-FIFTEEN MIRAGE—RIGHT 
ON TIME!” 
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